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BMI0119 April ITthy ItMff. 

REV. WARREN RANDOLPH, D. D. 

Deab Sib: 

A desire having been expressed hj many of your 
parishioners that the Memorial Sermon of oar mnch lamented and beloved Chief 
Magistrate, preached b j 70a at the Harvard Street Church yesterday, may be had 
in a permanent form, we respectfully request a copy for publication. ' 

Yours, truly, 

(Signed,) WM. A. HOLLAND, BENJ. H. FLANDERS, 

G. W. COCHRANE, SOLOMON MARBLE, 

JOHN L. HANSON, C. C. PATTEN. 
SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, ♦ 



To Mbbsbs. HOLLAND,. FLANDERS, COCHRANE and othbbb. 
Gbntlbmen : 

I will not deny your request Tou well know that my 
discourse was delivered with little preparation. It was not till long after the sun 
of Saturday had set, that I began to arrange my thoughts for the Sabbath. 
My heart had been too full to do it earlier. My utterances the next day were 
simply the outgushings of the heart. Since your request was made I have at- 
tempted to write out what I then said, and I must leave it for you to judge how 
faithfully I have recalled it. In a few instances, you may notice, I have slightly 
changed my phraseology to make Vnyself more clearly understood than I could 
hope to be in an efibrt so almost purely extemporaneous. 

I am, gentlemen. 
Tours 

In a common sorrow, 

WARREN RANDOLPH. 
19 Essex Stbbbt, 

April 19M, 1865. 
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There is but one subject of which I can speak to- 
day — but one of which you are prepared to hear. A 
wail of woe sweeps over this broad land. Another 
victim has been laid on the altar of our sacrifice ; an- 
other name has been added to the noble army of the 
martyrs. I have chosen for my te:5^t, 

2 Samuel 3 : 38, 32. There is a prince and a great 
man fallen this day in Israel. 

And they buried Ahner in Hebron : and the king lifted 
up his voice and wept at the grave of Ahner : and all the 
people wept. 

And if they thus wept for Abner, what would they 
have done if he had been such a man as our be- 
loved Lincoln ! The only reluctance I have had in 
using this text to-day has arisen from the want of 
parallel between the two men. Those of you who 
are familiar with the history remember that Abner 
was not always true to David and the loyal cause. He 
was long the military leader of rebellious forces, and 
only at a late period did he own allegiance to the 



rightful king. Not a few suspected his sincerity and 
loyalty. Joab, the General-in-Chief of David's forces, 
insisted that he was a deceiver and a spy, and, to avenge 
his own brother's blood, he called Abner aside, deceived 
him with a show of friendship, and then smote him with 
a dagger till he died. David and the masses of the 
people had hailed Abner, wh6n he espoused their cause, 
with delight. They were so well persuaded of his loy- 
alty that his death produced universal lamentation. 
" The king said to his servants, Know ye not that there 
is a prince and a great man fallen this day in Israel ?" 
^^And they buried Abner in Hebron : and the king lifted 
up his voice and wept at the grave of Abner j and all 
the people wept." 

So too a great man and a prince has fallen among us. 
This Sabbath, which we had hoped would be so bright 
and joyous, finds us in deepest lamentation. And it 
seems to me that I can almost hear the successor of 
our fallen Chief exclaiming in the language of the sor- 
rowing David, "And I am this day weak, though 
anointed king ; and these men, the sons of Zeruiah 
be too hard for me. The Lord shall reward the doer 
of evil according to his wickedness." 

" A prince and a great man has fallen." 

I. Who has fallen ? 

1. A representative man. We are shocked at the 
untimely end of any man. The blows of the murderer, 
even when they fall upon the most humble and obscure, 
startle us. But the victim in this case was not found 
in the private walks of life. He was a public charac- 
ter. He was a representative man. He was the re- 



presentative of principles, as he has been, in a pre- 
eminent manner, from the day of his first nomination 
for the Chief Magistracy. During all the exciting con- 
test at the hustings and the polls, which preceded, his 
election four and a half years ago, his political senti- 
ments and not the man stood out prominently before 
the American people. And had he then been stricken 
down by the murderer's fire, he would have fallen as 
the representative of ideas. 

He was all that at his dying hour and still more. 
He was the chosen Chief of this great nation. He was 
invested with its highest office. Whatever there is of 
honor, of dignity, of grandeur centering in the ruler 
of a mighty people centered in him. The hand that 
was lifted against him, was lifted against our national- 
ity, and he has fallen while representing and embpdy- 
ing the majesty of the Great Republic ! 

" O what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourish'd o'er us." 

2. A wise man has fallen. With a strange fore- 
sight and penetration God, most surely, did endow him. 
How calmly he has pursued his way, while others have 
been nervous and excited ! Men have dijBFered much 
in regard to his policy. Some have thought him too 
conservative, and some too radical. Some said he was 
too fast, and some too slow ; some too harsh, and some 
too lenient. But now these dijBFerences begin to pass 
away. He has not always acted when we wished him 
to, nor as we thought he should, but now we see the 
wisdom of his time and way. The present generation 
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will not withhold from him its grateful tribute, and 
history will write his name among the wisest and most 
sagacious statesmen who have appeared in any land 
or age. 

3. A tender-hearted man has fallen. Who ever 
went to him with a tale of suffering and did not re- 
ceive assurances of sympathy ? How many soldiers* 
wives and mothers he hias admitted to a private inter- 
view, glistening patiently to their sorrow, weeping with 
them in a common grief and sending them away with 
his aid and blessing ! How tender it has been in him 
to go, now and then, to the hospitals, and cheer by his 
presence and his words our suffering soldiers — standing 
in a given place till all who could walk should come 
and take him by the hand, and then go himself through 
the wards where noble men were suffering on their 
beds, to take them by the hand and drop a kind, fa- 
therly word into their ear ! How touching was the 
spectacle as he sat, ten days ago, beside a sinking sol- 
dier in a hospital at City Point, and watched the dying 
hero till he ceased to breathe ! Oh, his heart was 
great as a father's — it was as tender as a child's. It 
was this tenderness, in part, which made him the idol 
of the people. It also was the only thing that made 
us fear him. We were afraid his gentle soul would 
not allow him to deal justice out to rebels. His ten- 
derness was at once his strength and his weakness. 

4. A good man has fallen. No man has ever acted 
so prominent a part in the political arena with a per- 
sonal character so absolutely free from criticism. Men 
in the heat of party strife and political opposition have 
never charged him with corruption. His integrity is 



unquestioned. His public record is unsullied. And 
his name will be transmitted to coming generations 
forever linked with the epithet of " honest." 

Drawing still nearer to the man, we are charmed by 
the virtues of his private life. The vices of profanity 
and drunkenness, which disgrace the private life of so 
many public men, never cast their shadow upon him. 
Judged by the ordinary standards of morality, in the 
best, truest, highest meaning of the terms, he was a 
man of purity and virtue. 

But his goodness culminated in his personal and ex- 
perimental piety. His recognition of Almighty God, 
from the very commencement of his Presidential ca- 
reer, has attracted the attentioi^ of all observing men. 
No prominent American statesman has ever given evi- 
dence of such devoutness. He besought the people of 
this whole land to remember him and his country's 
cause at the Throne of Grace, and he showed the sin- 
cerity of this request by being himself a man of prayer. 
The statement made a few months since by Dr. Adams, 
of the Broad St. Presbyterian Church in Philadel- 
phia, throws a flood of light on his religious character. 
Having business which required a private interview 
with Mr. Lincoln, as has been before stated, you may 
remember, the President appointed the hour of five in 
the morning for the meeting. A little before that hour 
Dr. Adams hastened to the Executive mansion. At 
first the servant told him that the President could not 
be seen, but learning that he had made an engagement, 
the doorkeeper said the President would, at five o'clock, 
be ready. While the clergyman sat in the waiting 
room he heard a voice, as of some one in serious con-* 



versation. He asked whose voice it was. The servant 
answered, Mr. Lincoln'a It was flirther asked, Who 
is with him ? The reply was, No one ; he is alone, 
reading the Bible. And is this his practice, continued 
Dr. Adams ? Yes, said the attendant, he spends every 
morning from four till five o'clock in reading the Bible 
and in prayer ! 

His own confession, not made with ostentation, but 
in the privacy of his own house and then published by 
another to the world, shows that he lived a life of faith 
and trust in Jesus Christ our Lord and Crucified Re- 
deemer. 

I know there is shadow falling over him from the 
place where he was found when death met him. Du- 
ring all these months since I have regarded President 
Lincoln as a Christian, I have been beyond measure 
pained to know that he would go occasionally to the 
theatre, the ball-room and kindred places of amuse- 
ment. I think, however, there are two things which 
should be taken into account in making up our judg- 
ment. We should remember the man's surroundings. 
It is not safe for us to say what we would do, till cir- 
cumstances have tried us. We find that we are far 
weaker than we supposed before our strength was test- 
ed. Li the circle in which Mr. Lincoln moved, there 
are few men, I fear, who could resist the forces which 
carried him along. Then we should remember also, 
that he must have some kind of recreation. And he 
could not take it as you and I do. If my labors grow 
too exhausting, if my health yields beneath the press- 
ure, you bid me go abroad, and leave my pulpit. You 
tell me to go and resuscitate my powers, roaming over 
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the green hills and snuffing the air of the mountains. 
You do the same. If your cares press too heavily you 
shut shop and store and counting-room, or put in your 
place a substitute, and then hasten to the sea-side or to 
some quiet country nook. But our good President 
could not do so. For four years he has borne such a 
weight of care as was never borne by a human soul 
before, since human governments were established. It 
seemed enough to crush him. And the people said he 
must bear kfour years more. Now he mmt have an 
occasional relief. No human being could endure the 
unceasing pressure. He thought, he could not any- 
where throw off his cares so easily, for two hours, as 
in the theatre. And however far this may fail in jus- 
tifying him, we ought, I think, to let it modify our 
judgment. And if any of you think he could have 
gained strength better in devotion, I beg to remind you 
that you will have a better right than most men to 
censure him for neglect of this, if you rise every morn- 
ing to spend the whole hour from four to five in devout 
reading and in prayer. Ah, yes, it is a pweet thought 
to-day, that our lamented Chief, with all his imperfec- 
tions, humbly sought each day to walk with God ! 

But great and wise and good and tender-hearted as 
he was, he has fallen. 

II. How has he fallen ? 

1. By the hand* of an assassin. Had his cares 
crushed out his life we should not have been amazed. 
Had he been sent back to his Western home phys- 
ically wrecked, with mind bewildered by the harrow- 
ing scenes through which he passed, we could have 
felt no wont^er. But it was not so. God gave him 
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strength of body and of mind equal to his day and 
duty. Never was he more vigorous than at the hour 
wherein he fell. It was a bloody hand that laid him 
low. It was the bullet of a brutal and cowardly assas- 
sin that did the fatal deed. The tracks of murder are 
now in the high places of the nation. 

2. He has fallen as a sacrifice for liberty. What 
private grief was there to be avenged ? What human 
being had he ever harmed ? Ah no, my countrymen, 
this was not the nature of his ojBFending. He fell be- 
cause he was the champion and the leader of the free. 
It was the spirit of slavery that slew him. That is the 
foul cause of all our nation's woes. Far back its 
crimes are dated. Slavery drenched in blood the fields 
of Kansas. Slavery struck down Sumner in the 
Senate. Slavery hunted Broderick to death on the 
golden hills of California. Slavery planned this terri- 
ble rebellion. Slavery tore down the flag. Slavery 
stole the nation's arsenals and forts, its ships and can- 
non. Slavery has strown a thousand battle fields with 
dead and dyijig ; has drawn the life-blood from your 
husbands, sons and brothers. Slavery has turned ware- 
houses into prisons, and has been the cause of all the 
horrors at Andersonville, Danville, Salisbury and Kich- 
mond. And its awful crime has culminated now in 
striking down the nation's Head. This is our last and 
greatest sacrifice for liberty. And so is brought to 
pass in this Christian America what is told in old 
pagan story. The earth opened and there remained 
a yawning chasm. The heathen oracles were con- 
sulted, which said the *^ chasm could not be closed 
except by casting in the city's choisest treasures. 
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Gems and gold and other precious metals — things 
costly and ornamental were given, but still the chasm 
yawned. Again the oracles were consulted. Blood 
was now demanded. The choicest blood only would 
suffice. And when the young men were cast in the 
chasm closed and the city was secur^. So in this aw- 
ful chasm through our nation we have cast prayers 
and tears and treasure ; heroic fathers, generous, noble 
sons and brothers. But there was still more demand- 
ed. And at last the nation has given, what the Mayor 
of Washington has well called its ^^ best and greatest 
citizen." The chasm now will close. And as future 
generations walk above it, in the beautiful language of 
another, there will be sweet voices coming from be- 
neath, saying, " Tread lightly, tread lightly ; martyrs 
for liberty are sleeping here !" 

in. When has this prince and great man fallen ? 

1. Not till God's purpose concerning him was ac- 
complished. That God raised up this man for the sta- 
tion he has filled, no one, it seems to me, who believes 
in God's providence at all, can doubt. Through all 
the steps of early life the guiding hand of Heaven 
led him. Amid circumstances which we would have 
thought unpromising, he was prepared for a matchless 
service. Disease and death had no power upon him 
till that service was performed. Four years ago assas- 
sins meant to slay him, but God did not allow it. Trea- 
son has been lurking round him through his whole 
official term, but God kept him safely till his work was 
done. To us his death seems untimely. But with 
what de^d3 hag his life been crowded ! 
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" If life be not in length of days, 

In silvered locks and furrowed brow ; 
But living to the Saviour's praise, 

How few have lived so long as thou !" 

2. He has not fallen till he had redeemed his pro- 
mise to regain what through rebellion we had lost. 
When his first proclamation was issued expressing his 
purpose to repossess and reoccupy the forts and arse- 
nals which the Confederates had seized, men laughed 
and sneered. But he has lived long enough to see his 
promise made completely good. A few months ago 
our enemies had possession of almost every harbor in 
the so-called seceded States. To-day there is scarcely 
a rebel soldier to be seen along the whole Atlantic and 
Gulf coast from Fortress Monroe to the insignificant 
little town of Galveston, in Texas. Our Chief has 
fallen, but not till the very same flag which (general 
Anderson hauled down, not in disgrace but in starva- 
tion and defeat, four years ago, has been by the same 
hands run up again above the repossessed and reoccu- 
pied, though shattered fort. 

3. He has fallen, but not till he had crushed the 
power which sought the nation's life, and had lifted up 
a portion of our suflfering humanity. Mr. Lincoln en- 
tered upon the duties of his ofiice with no intention to 
change the status of a single slave. But God's provi- 
dence has made him, what his own true heart was wil- 
ling he should be, the Great Emancipator. And what- 
ever may be the future history of the disenthralled 
portion of our race, they will ever look back to him 
as the most efficient agent in their elevation. 

Oar late President's leading purpose was to save the 
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nation. He saw that slavery was determined to des- 
troy it, and henceforth he sought to crush the hideous 
foe. He lived to accomplish this blessed object. For 
all thinking men, both North and South, admit that 
slavery is destroyed. Not yet annihilated, but writhing 
in agonies from which it never can recover. As the 
son of Manoah clasped his arms around the pillars 
in the temple of the heathen god Dagon, and threw it 
in shapeless ruin on the heads of the Philistines who 
were within, so this moral Samson has upheaved the 
pillairs of the slaveholders' temple, though, alas, in the 
mighty crash, he himself has fallen ! But there Jhe 
temple is in ruins ! Some are breathing yet beneath 
the shapeless walls. Some in piteous tones and some 
with curses are struggling and crying out to you. Oh, 
do not, my countrymen, I entreat for truth's sake, for 
honor's sake, for religion's sake, for humanity's sake, 
for God's sake, Oh, do not lift a hand to help them, or 
to nurse them into life I 

4. Our prince has fallen, but not until the people 
had endorsed his first four years of service. It was 
not to be expected that any man could deal with ques- 
tions so grave as those submitted to Mr. Lincoln with- 
out causing among his constituents, diflFerences of 
opinion. Almost every step was without precedent. 
He trusted for his guidance to an enlightened con- 
science and Divine direction. But he must have felt 
some solicitude for the people's verdict. And what in- 
describable emotions must have stirred his bosom, 
when this mighty nation at the end of four years' trial 
said, " Well done, good and faithful servant !" Higher 
and higher the sun of. his popularity rose, and he was 
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smitten when it was at the zenith. Ah, what a ^cene 
that was the other night at Washington, when the 
crowd at his door demanded a speech in regard to the 
surrender of Lee. * Not to-night, said he. To-morow 
night I will address you. I must be cautious in what 
I say. It will not do for me to make mistakes. " You 
hav'nt made any yet," some one cried out, and the 
vast throng applauded to the echo. What could be 
more grateful than such endorsement to a sensitive 
heart like his ? And yet, in the midst of it, he has 
fallen. 

§. But not till he had carried, in his own person, 
the majesty of law into the very citadel of treason. 
When Mr. Lincoln went to Richmond, we trembled for 
his safety. We feared that some vile assassin might 
linger in the rebel city, and, like a fiend, strike him 
down. That fate, however, did not befall him till he 
returned to his own home, and was thought to be safe 
in his own capital. To-day, I thank God that before 
he died, he went to Richmond ! This Western world 
has furnished many a scene for grand, historic paint- 
ing. Such was the Landing of Columbus, when he 
kneeled upon the shore and took possession of it in 
the name of God and the Spanish sovereign. Such 
the Landing of the Pilgrims. Such was the First 
Prayer in the Continental Congress. Such was the 
Signing of the Great Declaration. Such the Battle 
which began, at Lexington, the Revolution. Such the 
Surrender of Lord Cornwallis, at Yorktown. Such was 
the Cabinet Piscussion over the great measure of 
Emancipation. But for such a work of art, this conti- 
nent has never furnished a scene parallel to that of 
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Abraham Lincoln walking through the streets of Rich- 
mond ! In a small boat, with twelve men pulling at 
oars, he passed up the James to a landing. No sooner 
was it known that the tall figure in the middle of the 
group was the Chief Magistrate, than loud huzzas broke 
on the air. No wonder that fifty black men, who had 
just been hired by a government officer, left their work 
to greet their Liberator. No wonder that when a 
Massachusetts man said to a black woman on the 
street, " That is the man who made you free,'' she 
was startled with amazement, and quickly asked what 
he said. And when answered, " That is President Lin- 
coln," that the fact at first stunned her, and that in the 
moment of her recovery, she jumped straight up and 
down and cried, *^ Glory, glory, glory!" No wonder 
that another shouted, '' I thank you, blessed Jesus, for 
this. I thank you, blessed Jesus !" That another clap- 
ped her hands and cried, " Bless de Lord ! Bless de 
Lord !" And that still another tore her bonnet from 
her head, and twirling it around, in all the fervor of 
her soul exclaimed, " God bless you, Massa Linkum, 
God bless you !" Ah, that was the grandest scene for 
the historic painter's pencil that this continent has ever 
furnished. Oh, what would I give if I had the power to 
delineate it ! Thankful I am to-day, that the good man 
did not die until that scene was enacted. 

6. He did not fall till he saw the rising sun of the 
nation's brighter day. Through what transitions we 
have, within a short time, passed. Two weeks ago to- 
day, in this place of our holy solemnities, I read to you 
a despatch from our beloved President, saying that the 
battle was then " raging furiously " before Petersburg. 
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Almost immediately we rejoiced to know that Richmond 
had fallen. Last Sabbath, while we were here, the 
chief army of the rebellion surrendered, over which we 
could scarce contain our joy. And now, to-day, the 
deepest sorrow we have ever known rests upon the 
nation. But the night of our calamity is passing. As 
surely as there was a resurrection day for the crucified 
Redeemer, so will there be a day of new life for our 
nation. Mr. Lincoln saw it He hailed the rising 
sun. His dying will not delay it. The sun is not by 
dying men turned backward in its course- The dawn 
has come. The bright day is appearing. We know it 
is at hand. Our sorrow is that the foremost man 
among us will not be here to share its brightness and 
its glory ! He has gone, and we are here, to-day, with 
mingled joy and grief 

IV. Who lament our fallen leader? A nation 
mourns him. In every house there is sorrow. 

1. Strong men weep to know that he is dead. 
Statesmen with blinded eyes and quivering lips ask 
what it means. Professional men and business men, 
with grief too deep for utterance, clasp each other's 
hands in silence. Twice yesterday was I asked in the 
gathering place of merchants — in the chambers of com- 
merce, to lead the stricken throng in supplication and 
in prayer to Almighty God. And so it was all 
through the land. This continent never was the scene 
of such weeping as we saw yesterday. Ah, how it re- 
minded one of what was said of the weeping Jesus at 
the tomb of Lazarus. If a stranger from abroad could 
have seen our sorrowing millions, he would have said, 
" See how they loved him !". 
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This common grief is felt by men of all politi- 
cal creeds and parties. A gentleman, speaking, yes- 
terday, to me and to others, in the Merchant's Ex- 
change, expressed the opinion that Mr. Lincoln must 
be assigned a place among the first men of the world. 
'' But," said he, " Gentlemen, I did not vote for him. 
I voted against him both times.' Tm sorry for it now ! 
for he was a good man !" And then the unbidden 
tears filled his eyes, but thfe thought seemed to keep 
bubbling up in his heart, for as he turned to walk away, 
he kept repeating, '^ He was a good man ! He was a 
good man." 

2. The children in our streets lament him. Only 
the other day they were wild with delight over our 
victories. They shouted for the flag, and sung in the 
streets and in the schools, " The Star Spangled Banner," 
" The Red, White and Blue." But now their songs are 
silent, and they go about the streets as mourners. 
Those of them who live sixty and eighty years from 
now will tell the children of that day about the name 
and fame of the great man who lived and died when 
they were young. 

3. Our soldiers and their families lament him. No 
army ever loved a leader as our army loved the Presi- 
dent. His appearance at the front always awakened 
the wildest joy. But what sorrow rests upon them 
now, though they have just been flushed with victory. 
So is this great grief felt in their families too. How 
many soldiers' homes have been cheered by Mr. Lin- 
coln's simple words of sympathy. How deep the sor- 
row there to-day ! How must it be in the home of that 
Vermont boy, who in the early part of the rebellion 

8 
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was sentenced to be shot for sleeping while on senti- 
nel because he was exhausted and was not used to the 
service, but who was pardoned by the President, and who 
afterwards fell while doing gallant service in the* army, 
dying with a prayer for Mr. Lincoln on his lips ! Oh, 
what grief there is in that sad Green Mountain home, 
to-day. 

I know a Christian woman whose soldier husband 
was languishing in a hospilfcl at Wadiington, and who 
believed that she could nurse him into life, if he were 
only at his home. But she could not get him from the 
hospital by any ordinary process. She resolved, if 
possible, to reach the President, and in this succeeded 
to her own amazement. He heard her simple story, as 
she told him of her sinking husband and three little 
children, one of whom was very sick and far away. 
He then wrote the order that she asked, gave her his 
hand and expressed the hope that they might reach 
their home in safety, and find their children well and 
happy. Her husband is still alive, and is here to-day. 
Ah, do you wonder that they loved him ? The chil- 
dren of that famil}'^ have been taught^ when the Fourth 
of July occurs, to fire salutes for Abraham Lincoln. 
When the last Independence day came, the youngest 
of the family was too small to hold the pistol alone, 
but his mother helped him, and she has told me that 
she means to till he is able, without help, to do it.^ 
But, oh, what sorrow there is with them to-day ! Their 
best, their truest, their dearest earthly friend is gone 
forever ! 

4. The liberated blacks lament him. How ten- 
derly, how earnestly they have prayed for him ! They 
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looked upon him as their Moses. He led them put of 
bondage. How strangely they have associated him 
with Jesus. Now they will do it more than ever. 
They will enshrine his memory, and speak lovingly of 
him to their children. To-day many of them sit in sor- 
row, and as the intelligence goes from lip to lip, that he is 
dead, they will .all give vent to the deepest, wildest grief. 

V. Now what are the lessons which this terrible 
event should teach us. 

1. To fall back anew on God. The assassin has 
struck down the representative of great principles. I 
beg you to remember, the principles remain. God 
himself established them. And God yet sits upon the 
throne of government. They cannot shoot ]Eim down. 
Calm and serene. He sits above us, working out the 
sublime purposes of his own will. Let us fall back 
to-day, with new trust and confidence, on Him. 

2. Let us learn to complete the work which Mr. 
Lincoln has begun. This foul revolt must be subdued. 
Slavery has done the horrid deed, and the last vestige 
of the curse must be destroyed. There must be no 
halting now, nor turning back. Not only must the or- 
ganized power of the rebellion be put down, and the 
cause of it be utterly removed, but all sympathy with 
it must be crushed, and its spirit be driven from the 
land forever. 

3. Let us learn to treat crime and treason accord- 
ing to the demands of public justice. One of the 
things which we have had reason most to fear has been 
the prevalence of a sickly sentimentalism which was 
making us afraid to punish criminals. Almost the only 
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shadow on the official record of Governor John A. An- 
drew, is seen in connection with his laxity in dealing 
with the Maiden murderer. And just such leniency 
as this we were in danger of showing to those whole- 
sale murderers, who have been for four years, shooting 
down our brothers. Let this last great tragedy rouse 
us to see the enormity of their crime, and nerve us to 
inflict on them deserved punishment. One of four 
things should be done with every man who has en- 
gaged in this revolt, or who has sympathized with those 
who have. In the first place, some of them should be 
compelled to make unreserved promises of allegiance 
to the government. By this I do not mean a promise 
not to take up arms again, as Lee's hordes promised 
the other day. Oh, why did not General Grant pur- 
sue such a course with those barbarians as to entitle 
him forever to the sobriqmt of " Unconditional Surren- 
der !" I do not mean a promise and parole. But sworn 
fidelity to the government; an oath made before heaven 
to act the part of good and loyal citizens. Thus it is 
right and Christian for us to treat the masses of the 
South, who have been made the unwilling dupes of de- 
signing men. Some will not take the oath. Make 
short work with them and shut them up in prison. 
Do not starve them, as they have starved our men. 
But let the food and light come sparingly. Let the 
walls be thick, the bars be strong and the manacles be 
heavy. If this be not done, then send them into exile. 
Drive them from the land which they have cursed, and 
let them never by their touch pollute its soil again. 
And if neither of thes^ things is done, there is one 
thing more which should be. And that is hang them. 
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as high as Haman. Not to-day is it best to give ap- 
plause. I know I speak the sentiments of your hearts. 
If you are true men, how could it be otherwise ! The 
masses of the South may be forgiven and restored, the 
leaders never must be. Every consideration of hu- 
manity and of justice demands that three of them at 
least should suffer for their crimes by forfeiting their 
lives. Those three are Robert E. Lee, Jefferson Davis 
and John C. Breckenridge. Not one of them should 
ever be permitted to take the oath of allegiance- 
What is their oath worth? Have they not already cov- 
ered themselves with the blackest infamy of perjurers? 
No dungeon is dark enough or vile Enough for them. 
No other land should ever be cursed with their pres- 
ence or their crimes. No, my countrymen, nothing 
but the gibbet can ever give to them their just deserts. 
Where is the man, I would like to know, who would 
hesitate to hang Wilkes Booth, if he could be found ? 
But is he the worst man who walks this continent ? 
He has slain but ope, while the infamous Richmond 
trio, more than any others, have been the means of 
slaying thousands, aye, perhaps a million. And now 
shall we set them free ? No. Not if God will give us 
grace and strength to do right. 

But Oh, thou fallen Chief, our sorrowing hearts turn 
back to thee ! So wise, so just, so tender and so true, 
ah, when, when shall we see thy like, again ! 

" Go to the grave in all thy glorious prime, 

In foil activity of zeal and power ; 
A Christian cannot die before his time ; 

The Lord's appointment is the servant's hour." 
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